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Extract from Juver Horxrnson’s Lecture on 
Commercial Integrity. 


(Concluded from page 202.) 


There are other causes, still more grave 
and disreputable, of disasters in our trading 
community. 1 would particularly refer to 
the system of indorsing, which prevails; the 
facility of obtaining credit on the faith of 
mere names, and the contrivances and decep- 
tions which are resorted to, to keep up the 
false and hollow credit thus obtained, and to 
postpone, as long as possible, the inevitable 
explosion, even after it is known to be inevi- 
table. This is rank dishonesty. Whenever a 
trader knows that he cannot hold his ground, 
he should at once give it up, and not strive 
to prop himself by expedients of buying and 
borrowing—of indorsements and credits, 
which but sink him deeper in debt, and draw 
his confiding friends into his difficulties. But 
what is the value of an indorser in our sys- 
tem business? An indorsement purports to 


be a surety for the payment of the note; anad-| 
ditional security to the responsibility of the} 
drawer. How seldom is it in fact? Yet such) 
is the competition for business; the eagerness | 
even to seem to be fully engaged in it, that|ness is shown for the injuries and losses of 
such securities are seized upon as if they! those who have fed, with their substance, the 


were as sure as a bond of fate. Experience 
has taught every one, that the drawer and in- 


dorser are so linked in with each other, so! 
equally bound in mutual responsibilities, that 


the failure of one is the failure of the other, 


and the security of both no better than that} 
Crepir! Crepit! is the fatal) 

. . ; 
bane of commercial prosperity—of commer- | 


of either. 
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and must sell, for whatever price they can |caution and economy, for my future fortune 
get, for the moment the bale stops rolling,|and support. Such a man would come again 
they cease to exist. This, assuredly, is an | into business entitled to public confidence, 
unwholesome state of trade, and corrupts and|and he would receive it; he would come 
undermines the whole commercial communi-|chastened and instructed by the school of 
ty. Who has not been astonished, when| misfortune, and, by the upright prudence of 
bankruptcy comes upon such a trader, by the| his second course, redeem the errors of the 
enormous extent of his debts, that is, of his/first. How different is the course generally 
credits, in proportion to any property he pos-}taken. The debtor constitutes himself the 
sessed; in proportion, too, to his apparent bu-| sole judge between him and his creditors; he 
siness? He is a very small trader, adined.|cite down to make, at his pleasure, what he 
who breaks for less than fifty or an hundred |calls an assignment; he deals out his estate 
thousand dollars; and he is a very uncommon |in such portions and to such persons as he 
one who has as many hundred cents to pay|may deem most expedient or find most agree- 
them. able; he dictates the terms, having an espe- 

Money so easily got, is as lightly spent;j|cial regard to himself, on which the five or 
and brings us to another dark and deep stain|ten per cent shall be paid to the claimants; 
on our commercial reputation. The proud|he selects the persons, of course his kindest 
splendour, the heedless extravagance, the un-| friends, who shall execute these trusts; and 
bounded luxury, in which these ephemeral} when every thing is thus prepared, he sum- 
princes indulge themselves, is shockingly im-| mons his creditors to meet him: not for con- 
moral, when, at the conclusion of the pa-|sultation; not to learn their opinions and 
geant, it appears that it was got up at the|wishes about their own interests; not to ask 
expense, perhaps on the ruin of creditors.|them what he shall do, but to tell them what 
Magnificent mansions, in town and country, |he has done, to pronounce his judgment upon 
gorgeous furniture, shining equipages, costly |them. In this arrangement, it is almost uni- 
entertainments, in short, a style of living, an| versal to find the greater part, sometimes the 
exuberance of expenditure, which would be|whole, of the property given to what are 
unwise, in our country, in any state of for-|called preferred creditors, among whom in- 


‘tune, and is absolutely criminal in the actual |dorsers, generally, hold a conspicuous place. 


circumstances of the spendthrift. When the|I have never ceased to reprobate this prac- 
blow falls that prostrates this grandeur, what| tice; and to believe that it has no justifica- 
efforts are made upon the good nature of the|tion in any principle of right or good con- 
creditors to retain as much as possible of|science. What is the superior claim of an 
these gaudy trappings for the family, instead |indorser to indemnity and payment? He was 
of casting them away as the testimonies of|fully aware of the hazard when he made the 
deception and dishonour. Little conscious- | engagement; it was as much an ordinary risk 
of trade as the sale of merchandize. He 
took the risk upon himself without asking 
bloated folly of the delinquent; little regard|any other security than the solvency and 
to public opinion, or sense of decorum or|good faith of the drawer. The vendor of 
shame; but every thing is hurried to a con-| goods does the same. On this security, the 
clusion, that he may resume, what he calls,|one gives his name and the other his proper- 
his business, and betray again. ty; the latter expects nothing but the pay- 

We come now to the period when the|ment of his debt, while in nine cases of ten, 
struggle isover. The failure is admitted and/|the former receives the same favour he be- 
announced. In this state of his affairs, what|stows. And yet this indorser is to be pre- 








cial honour and honesty. The transactions | should a just and faithful man believe to be ferred to the man who has delivered his goods, 
of business are little better than fictions.) his duty? The answer to this question would | his labour, his money, on the faith, probably, 
Goods are sold which have never been paid | present itself without hesitation, to an inge-|of the false credit, of the unsubstantial dis- 


for—and a note is taken for them which will) 


nuous mind, uncorrupted by unsound opi-|play of wealth, made by the aid of the in- 


never be paid. And this is called doing bu-|nions, unfettered by politic customs. The|dorser, whose name and promise have thus 
siness. This is followed by forced sales and | answer would be, I will surrender to my cre-| been the instruments of deception, the lures 
ruinous sacrifices of property for immediate,|ditors my property of every description, for|to entice the unsuspecting into a vortex of 


but temporary relief—and the whole winds] in truth it is theirs, to be distributed among}ruin, against which the indorser expects to be 


up with an assignment, when there is nothing 
of any value to assign. A consequence of 
this state of things is, that the true merchant, 
with a substantial and responsible capital, is 
deprived of his fair business and profits by a 
swarm of pennyless speculators, who do sell, 


them, in preportion to their respective debts,| protected by the virtue of an assignment. 
untrammelled by any conditions for my own! And the case is aggravated; it becomes a 
advantage, unimpaired by any disposition or|case of unqualified plunder, when this indor- 
incumbrance made with a view to my insol-|ser, after putting his preference into his 
vency; and I will depend upon their liberali-| pocket, never pays the engagement for which 
ty and my own industry, guarded by more|it was given, but settles with his creditors in 
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the same way. Can we imagine any thing’ 
more shocking to every sense of justice and 
morality, than that an honest dealer, who, but 
a few days before the failure of his debtor,| 
had delivered to him goods, at a fair price, 
should be called to witness his bales of mer-| 
chandize, his barrels of flour, handed over, | 


just as they were received from him, to some 


preferred, favourite creditor, under the pre- 


tence that he was an indorser, or under some} 
Yet such things} 


pretence equally iniquitous! 
have happened; you all know it: and neither 
shame or dishonour has overwhelmed the per- 
petrator of them. I regret that time and oc- 
casion do not allow me to speak more fully 


. . . o | 
of this usage, this system of preferences; to 


expose its injustice, its impolicy, its perni-| 
cious effects on fair trading; and to show you 
that while it is supported, it is vain to expect 
a healthy state of commercial credit, a con- 
scientious caution in contracting debts, or an 
honest endeavour to discharge them. 


THE CHEROKEE CASE. 
Opinion of Justice M‘ Lean, o livered January 
T erm, 185 
Samuel A. Worcester, vs. 


(Continued from page 204. 


The State of Georgia. 


The acts of the state of Georgia, which the 
plaintiff in error complains of, as being repug-| 
nant to the constitution, treaties, and laws of 


the United States, are found in two statutes. | 


The first act was passed the twelfth of De- 


cember, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine;| 


and is entitled “An act to add the territory 
lying within the chartered limits of Georgia, 
and now in the oc cupancy of the Che rokee 
Indians, to the counties of Carroll, Dekalb, 
Gwinnett, and Habersham; and to extend the| 
laws of the state over the same, and to annul 


all laws made by the Cherokee nation of In-| 


dians, and to provide for the compensation of 


officers serving legal process in said territory, | 


and to regulate the testimony of Indians, and | 
to repeal the ninth section of the act of eigh-| 
teen hundred and twenty-eight, on this sub- 
ject.” 

This act annexes the territory of the In- 
dians, within the limits of Georgia, to the 
counties named in the title; and extends the 
jurisdiction of the state overit. It annuls the 
laws, ordinances, orders, and regulations, of 
any kind, made by the Cherokees, either in 
council or in any other way, and they are not 
permitted to be given in evidence in the courts 
of the state. By this Jaw, no Indian, or the 
descendant of an Indian, residing within the| 
Creek or Cherokee nations of Indians, shall 
be deemed a competent witness in any court 


of the state, to which a white person may be a! 


party, except such white person reside within 
the nation. Offences under the act are to be 
punished by confinement in the penitentiary, 


in some cases not less than four or more! 


than six years, and in others, not exceeding| 
four years. 


The second act was passed on the twenty-| Not to feel the full weight of this momen-} 
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the Cherokee Indians and their laws, and to] Are the treaties and laws which have been 
prevent white persons residing within that|cited, in force? and what, if any, obligations 
part of the chartered limits of Georgia, occu-|do they impose on the federal government, 
| pied by the Cherokee Indians, and to provide within the limits of Georgia ? 
ia gué ird for the protection of the gold mines A reference has been made to the policy 
_and to enforce the laws of the state within the of the United States on the subject of Indian 
aforesaid territory.” affairs, before the adoption of the constitu. 
By the first section of this act, it is made ajtion, with the view of ascertaining in what 
penitentiary offence, after the first day of Feb- light the Indians have been considered by the 
ruary, eighte en hundred and thirty-one, for first official acts, in relation to them, by the 
any person or persons, under colour or pre-| United States. For this object, it might not 
|tence of authority from the said Cherokee| be improper to notice how they were consi- 
tribe, or as head men, chiefs, or warriors of|dered by the European inhabitants, who first 
| said tribe, to cause or procure by any means, | formed settlements in this part of the conti- 
ithe assembling of any council or other pre-|nent of America. 
tended legislative body of the said Indians,| The abstract right of every section of the 
for the purpose of legislating, &c. human race to a reasonable portion of the 
They are prohibited from making laws,|soil, by which to acquire the means of sub- 
holding courts of justice, or executing pro-|sistence, cannot be controverted. And it is 
cess. And all white persons, after the first equally clear, that the range of nations or 
of March, eighteen hundred and thirty-one,/| tribes, who exist in the hunter state, may be 
| who shall reside within the limits of the Che-| restricted within reasonable limits. They 
lcaleoe nation, without a license or permit from] shall not be permitted to roam, in the pursuit 
his excellency the governor, or from such|of game, over an extensive and rich country, 
}agent as his excellency the governor -hall au-|whilst, in other parts, human beings are 
thorize to grant such permit or license, or who crowded so closely together, as to render the 
| shall not have taken the oath hereinafter re-|means of subsistence precarious.—The law 
| quired, shall be guilty of a high misdemeanor;|of nature, which is paramount to all other 
|and, upon conviction thereof, shall be punish-| laws, gives the right to every nation, to the 
|ed by confinement to the penitentiary, at hard| enjoyment of a reasonable extent of country, 
labour, for a term not less than four years.|so as to derive the means of subsistence from 
From this punishment, agents of the United|the soil. 
States are excepted, white females, and male} In this view, perhaps, our ancestors, when 
children under 21 years of age. they first migrated to this country, might have 
Persons who have obtained license, are re-|taken possession of a limited extent of the 
quired to take the following oath: “I, A. B.| domain, had they been sufficiently powerful, 
do solemnly swear, that I will support and de-| without negotiation or purchase from the na- 
fend the constitution and laws of the state of|tive Indians. But this course is believed to 
| Georgia, and uprightly demean myself as alhave been nowhere taken. A more concilia- 
citizen thereof. So help me God.’ tory mode was preferred, and one which was 
| The governor is authorized to organize a| better calculated to impress the Indians, who 
guard, which shall not consist of more than] were then powerful, with a sense of the jus- 
'sixty persons, to protect the mines in the Jn-| tice of their white neighbours. The occu- 
dian territory, and the guard is authorized to| pancy of their land was never assumed, ex- 
arrest all offenders under the act. cept upon the basis of contract, and on the 
It is apparent that these laws are repugnant} payment of a valuable consideration. 
to the treaties with the Cherokee Indians} ‘This policy has obtained from the earliest 
which have been referred to, and to the Jaw| white settlements in this country, down to 
of eighteen hundred and two. This repug-| the present time. Some cessions of territo- 
i is made so clear by an exhibition of|ry may have been made by the Indians, in 





the respective acts, that no force of demon-|compliance with the terms on which peace 

stration can make it more palpable. was offered with the whites; but the soil thus 
By the treaties and laws of the United} taken was taken by the laws of conquest, and 

States, rights are guaranteed to the Chero-| always as an indemnity ior the expenses of 

kees, both as it respects their territory and|the war, commenced by the Indians. 

internal polity. By the laws of Georgia these} At no time has the sovereignty of the 

rights are abolished, and not only abolished, country been recognized as existing in the 


| but an ignominious punishment is inflicted 
on the Indians, and others, for the exercise 
|of them. The important question then arises, 


States, or the laws of Georgia? 
construction, or subtilty of argument, can) 
evade an answer to this question. The re- 
sponse must be, so far as the punishment of| 


the plaintiff in error is concerned, in favour| 


|of the one or the other. 





Indians, but they have been always admitted 
to possess many of the attributes of sove- 
reignty. All the rights which belong to self- 


which shall stand, the laws of the United | government have been recognised as vested 
No rule of| 


inthem. Their right of occupancy has ne- 
ver been questioned, but the fee in the soil 


| has been considered in the government. 


This may be called the right to the ultimate 
domain, ‘but the Indians have a present right 
of possession. 

In some of the old states, Massachusetts, 


second day of December, eighteen hundred | tous subject, would evidence an ignorance of| Connecticut, Rhode Island, and others, where 
and thirty, and is entitled “ An act to prevent) that high responsibility which is devolved|small remnants of tribes remain, surrounded 


the exercise of assumed and arbitrary power, | 
by all persons, under pretext of authority from 


upon this tribunal, and upon its humblest 
member, in giving a decision in this case. 





by white population, and who, by their re- 
duced numbers, had lost the power of self. 
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government, the laws of the state have been | 
extended over them, for the protection of 
their persons and property. 

Before the adoption of the constitution, the 
mode of treating with the Indians was va- 
rious. After the formation of the confede- 
racy, this subject was placed under the spe- 
cial superintendence of the United Colonies; 
though, subsequent to that time, treaties may 
have been occasionally entered into between 
a state and the Indians in its neighbourhood. 
It is not considered to be at all important to 

o into a minute inquiry on this subject. 

By the constitution, the regulation of com- 
merce among the Indian tribes is given to 
congress. ‘This power must be considered as 
exclusively vested in congress, as the power 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
to coin money, to establish post offices, and 
to declare war. It is enumerated in the same 
section, and belongs to the same class of 
powers. 

This investiture of power has been exer- 
cised in the regulation of commerce with the 
Indians, sometimes by treaty, and at other 
times by enactments of congress. In this re- 
spect, they have been treated by the federal 
authority, with but few exceptions, on the 
same footing as foreign nations. 

It is said that these treaties are nothing 
more than compacts, which cannot be consi- 
dered as obligatory on the United States, 
from a want of power in the Indians to enter 
into them. 

What is atreaty? The answer js, it is a 
compact formed between two nations or com- 
munities, having the right of self-govern- 
ment. 

Is it essential that each party shall possess 
the same attributes of sovereignty, to give 
force to the treaty? This will not be pre- 
tended; for, on this ground, very few valid 
treaties could be formed. 


tection of any other sovereignty. But such, We have punished them for their violation of 
engagements do not divest them of the right) treaties; but we have inflicted the punishment 
of self-government, nor destroy their capaci-| on them as a nation, and not on individual of- 
ty to enter into treaties or compacts. | fenders among them as traitors. 

Every state is more or less dependent on| In the executive, legislative, and judicial 
those which surround it; but, unless this de-| branches of our government, we have admit- 
pendence shall extend so far as to merge the| ted by the most solemn sanctions, the exist- 
political existence of the protected people| ence of the Indians as a separate and distinct 
into that of their protectors, they may still | people, and as being vested with rights which 
constitute a state. ‘They may exercise the|constitute them a state, or separate communi- 


powers not relinquished, and bind themselves 
as a distinct and separate community. 

The language used in treaties with the In- 
dians should never be construed to their pre- 
judice. If words be made use of which are 
susceptible of a more extended meaning than 
their plain import, as connected with the 
tenor of the treaty, they should be consider- 
ed as used only in the latter sense. ‘To con- 
tend that the word “ allotted,” in reference to 
the land guaranteed to the Indians in certain 
treaties, indicates a favour conferred, rather 
than a right acknowledged, would, it would 
seem to me, do injustice to the understanding 
of the parties. How the words of the treaty 
were understood by this unlettered people, 
rather than their critical meaning, should 
form the rule of construction. 

The question may be asked, is no distinc- 
tion to be made between a civilized and sa- 
vage people? Are our Indians to be placed 
upon a footing with the nations of Europe, 
with whom we have made treaties ? 

The inquiry is not, what station shall now 
be given to the Indian tribes in our country? 
but, what relation have they sustained to us, 
since the commencement of our government? 

We have made treaties with them; and are 
those treaties to be disregarded on cur part, 
because they were entered into with an un- 
civilized people? Does this lessen the obli- 
‘gation of such treaties? By entering into 


ty—not a foreign, but a domestic community, 
not as belonging to the confederacy, but as 
existing within it, and, of necesssity, bearing 
Ito it a peculiar relation. 

To be continued.) 


Extracts from the speech of James M‘Dow- 
ELL, Jr. on the “Stave Question,” in 
the House of Delegates of Virginia—as 
reported in the Richmond Whig. 

Sir, if our ancestors had exerted the firm- 
ness which, under higher obligations, we our- 
selves are called upon to exert, Virginia would 
not, at this day, have been mourning over 
the legacy of weakness, and of sorrow, that 
has been left her—she would not have been 
thrust down—down ina still lowering relation, 
* the subordinate post which he occupies in 
the confederacy whose career she had led— 
she would not be withering under the leprosy 
which is piercing her to the heart. Who will 
say that this commonwealth is what she would 
have been, without this alien population in her 
|bosom—that her people are as happy, ber 
power as great, her geographical divisions as 
perfectly united by community of interest—as 
perfectly knit together by the tastes, and habits, 
and pursuits—by the assimilation of character 
and object, which identify and attach a homo- 
geneous people? Who will say that Virginia 
|has risen to the lofty prosperity of which she 





The only requisite |them, have we not admitted the power of this|is capable ; that her physical condition con- 


is, that each of the contracting parties shall | people to bind themselves, and to impose ob-| forms to her physical resources—that her mul- 


possess the right of self-government, and the 
power to perform the stipulations of the 
treaty. 


ligations on us? 
The president and senate, except under the 
\treaty making power, cannot enter into com- 


tiplied bounties of land, and of water, have 
ministered as they should have done, to the 
\comforts of her people—that a thrifiy agri- 


Under the constitution, no state can enter|pacts with the Indians, or with foreign na-|culture is every where extracting wealth from 


into any treaty; and it is believed that, since 
its adoption, no state, under its own authori- 
ty, has held a treaty with the Indians. 


tions. ‘This power has been uniformly exer- 
icised in forming treaties with the Indians. 
Nations differ from each other in condition, 


lher soil, and an active commerce gathering it 
| from her streams—that a spirit of hardy and 
‘forward enterprize directs alike the energies 


It must be admitted that the Indians sus-|and that of the same nation may change by |of the public and the private arm, pervades the 


tain a peculiar relation to the United States. 
They do not constitute, as was decided at the 
last term, a foreign state, so as to claim the 
right to sue in the supreme court of the 
United States; and yet, having the right of 
self-government, they, in some sense, form a 
state. 
concerns, they are dependant on no power. 
They punish offences under their own laws, 
and, in doing so, they are responsible to no 
earthly tribunal. They make war, and form 
treaties of peace. The exercise of these, 
and other powers, gives to them a distinct 
character as a people, and constitutes them, 
in some respects, a state, although they may 
not be admitted to possess the right of soil. 
By various treaties the Cherokees have 
placed themselves under the protection of 
the United States; they have agreed to trade 
with no other people, nor to invoke the pro- 





justice are the same. ‘They rest upon a base 


time. 





since treaties with the Indians have been so- 


is too late to deny their binding force. 
the numerous treaties which have been form- 
ed with them, and the ratifications by the pre- 
sident and senate, been nothing more than an 
idle pageantry ? 


By numerous treaties with the Indian tribes, 
we have acquired accessions of territory, of| extravagance as this. 


incalculable value to the Union. Except by 


compact, we have not even claimed a right of 


way through the Indian lands. We have re- 


cognised in them the right to make war. No 


one has ever supposed that the Indians could 
commit treason against the United States. 


ithe revolutions of time, but the principles of 
;which will remain beyond the endurance of 


After a lapse of more than” forty years 


land with its living impulse, covers it with the 
‘achievements of labour, the improvement of 
'skill, the meliorated means of personal and 
; business connection—with the varied traces of 
its invigorating and salutary power-—that the 


commonwealth, under a double development 


In the management of their internal ilemnly ratified by the general government, it| of its mora] and physical faculties, blends at a 
Have 


single exhibition, all that it is possible for a 
prosperous people with a free government to 
‘accomplish? Who will say this? Sir, no one 
will say it. Our proverbial admiration of 
Virginia, and the prodigal eulogy which that 
admiration inspires, cannot tempt us to such 
We know that the pic- 
ture is the ‘* counterfeit presentment”’ of the 
true one. We know that inefficiency and lan- 
gour characterize our movements—that enter- 
prize is scarcely known to us, but from 
observation of its influence on other com- 
munities. We know that the blessings of our 
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position, and soil, and climate, are counter- could have blotted out this curse from his 
vailed by the apathy of our public counsels, country—those, above all others, would have 
and by our exclusive reliance upon involuntary received the homage of an eternal gratitude, 
labour. Our interests, and our senses, pro-, who, casting away every suggestion of petty 
claim the progress of general decline ; con- interest, had broken the yoke which in an evil 
science and experience attest that slavery i is its hour had been imposed, and had translated, 
principal cause. Is it not so? W hen we asa free man, to another continent, the out- 
look at Virginia as a whole, without pausing/ cast and the wretched being who burdens ours 
upon the bright and the beautiful that still) with his presence, and who defiles it with his 
show forth as intrinsic qualities of her charac-) crimes. 
ter, but look at her, in reference to her every) But, sir, it has been otherwise appointed. 
day, practical habit and appesranet, is she not| Slavery has come down to us from our fathers, 
any thing but prosperous? Do we not in this and the question now is, shall we, in turn, hand 
respect contemplate her justly when we regard it over to our children? hand it over to them 
her as meagre, haggard and enfeebled—with aggravated in every attribute of evil ? Shall we 
decrepitude stealing upon her limbs—as given| perpetuate the calamity we deplore and be- 
over to leanness and impotency, and as wasting | come to posterity the objects, not of kindness 
away under the improvidence and the inac-j but of cursing? Po ssessed of slaves as a pri- 
tivity which eternally accompany the fatal in-| vate property by the act of our ancestors, shall 
stitution that she cherishes, and cherishes too,| we transmit it as such throughout an indefinite 
as a mother who will hazard her own life|/future? This is the question. * * * 
rather than part even with the monstrous off-|_ No one disguises the danger of this property, 
spring that afflicts her? Sir, it is true of|that it is inevitable or that it is increasing. 
Virginia, not merely that she has not advanced, | How then is the government to avert it? By 
but that in many respects she has greatly|a precautionary and preventive legislation, or 
declined ; and w hat have we got as a compen- | by permitting it to “grow with our growth” 
sation for this decline ? as a compensation for} until it becomes intolerable and then correcting 
this disparity between what Virginia is and|it by the sword? In the one way or the other; 
what she might have been ? Nothing but the| by the peaceful process of legislation or the 
right of property in the very beings who have| bloody one of the bayonet—our personal and 
brought this disparity upon us.—This is our| | public security must be maintained against the 
pay ; ‘this is what we have gotten to remunerate| dangers of this property : either the right to 
us for our delinquent prosperity; to repay us) acquire or retain it must be qualified by : some 
for our desolate fields, our torpid enterprise ;| limitation of time or service which shall have 
and in this dark day of our humble importance, | the effect of diminishing its increase, or all 
to sustain our hopes and to soothe our pride as) restraints upon it abandoned, and the country 



























































satisfactory, the equivalent complete? 1s a: |force. An unlimited right to the purchase and 
birth-right of citizenship in a free community, | \the possession of the slave cannot but favour 
unaccompanied by the right of property, less\ the progress of his numbers to an aggregate 
valuable or less dear than one in our com-|so formidable as may place the safety of the 
munity as it now is, where the right is retained, | commonwealth in his actual and violent ex- 
but where the retention of it has paralyzed the|tirpation. The claim to property cannot ba- 
energies of the state, and planted at every hearth} lance, much less cancel the claim to security, 
the instrument of domestic massacre ? Who,|and when the two come into collision, as come 
sir, that looks at this property as a legislafor|they must if things continue as they are, then 
and marks its effects on our national advance,| the property. must yield and the claim to se- 
but weeps over it as the worst of patrimonies?| curity must be satisfied, should it require the 
Who that looks to this unhappy bondage of an | immediate and total abolition of its adversary. 
unhappy people in the midst of our society,and| Let it not be said that this is the extreme 
thinks of its incidents or its issues, but weeps | case—the very one to which the law of neces- 
over it as a curse upon him who inflicts as| sity applies—the very one, which is admitted 
upon him who suffers it? Who that would | to sanction, if circumstances require it, the 
place Virginia without a slave upon her sur-jsuppression of property rights. Why await 
face in any comparison of equality with Vir-|the sure arrival of that day when these rights 
ginia and the thousands who have yielded their| may have to be annulled without any reser- 
liberty to her laws? If I ain to judge from} vation whatever? Why not anticipate it by a 
the tone of our debate, from the concessions] suitable regulation of them, and thereby save 
on all hands expressed, there is not a man in| them, if they are so highly valued, from de- 
this body, not one, perhaps, thatis even repre-| struction ? 

sented here, who would not have thanked the! Sir, this “ supreme law” of the public safety 
generations that have gone before us, if, acting | which is thought to arise only when a state is 
as public men, they had brought this bondage| in actual jeopardy of life and limb, and is then 
to a close—who would not have thanked them, | so plenary for all the purposes of defence—this 
if, acting on private motives, they had relin-|law is best understood when it is believed to 
quished the property which their mistaken | possess preventive as well as remedial agencies. 
kindness has devolved upon us? Proudasare|It is thus understood and applied, as al- 
the names for intellect and patriotism which| ready stated, between nations—it would be no 
enrich the volumes of our history, and reveren-| less correctly. understood and applied to all 
tially as we turn to them at this period of wan-| cases of domestic policy. ‘There exists no just 
ing reputation, that name—that man—above| reason why this law is not as obligatory upon 
all parallel would have been the chief, who|government—not as supreme over all who are 
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a people. lask you, sir, is the consideration | be made to depend upon the final remedy of 

















charged with its administration, to provide 
against any foreseen and probable event which 
will put the public safety to hazard, as to pro- 
vide for the restoration of that safety when the 
hazard shall have been incurred. 

It would be easy to enlarge upon this point, 
but I trust that enough has been said to sus- 
tain the principle assumed, that it is the right 
and duty of every community to qualify, limit 
and prescribe the terms on which property 
shall be held by its citizens, and, therefore, the 
duty of the citizen to submit his property at 
all times, to this reserved right of control in 
his government. Were this principle a false 
one and the opposite of it true, then it would 
follow, that whenever a property is once in- 
troduced into a community—if introduced 
through a consent casually given, or through 
ignorance of its qualities, or through the sug- 
gestions of temporary convenience, or ex ne- 
cessitate, a3 is known to have been the case 
with our slave property—if introduced, no 
matter how and no matter what be its 
character, it is forever after intangible—not 
subject to restraint—not subject to removal, 
but a vested private right, and therefore too 
sacred to be touched. Call it but a private pro- 
perty, and be it ever so evil, you endow it ac- 
cording to this principle with a perpetual impu- 
nity. Let it be gifted with nothing but mischief 
—noxious as the imagination can paint it—the 
very “moth and rust’’ which corrupteth and 
endangereth society—the source of sorrow 
and dissension—if it be once allowed as a 
property, you cannot recall it—you cannot 
mitigate it ; restraint upon it would be pro- 
fanation—control would be tyranny—you must 
permit it and cherish it as if it were a blessing 
—you must endure it in despite of its evil, des- 
pite of its terrors—you cannot, you dare not 
interpose until your existence is at stake—till 
fear and danger have left you no choice but a 
choice between the extinction of the property 
or the extinction of the state. Maintain the 
inviolability of property without reference to 
its uses or its effects, and this is the mon- 
strous result. If it happens to be a dan- 
gerous one, violence and force are the only 
remedies which are allowed. Surely no man 
can adopt the principle which, fairly applied 
and extended, leads to this result—and yet this 
is the principle contended for. U nder this prin- 
ciple slavery is held to be extinguishable, but 
no otherwise than by insurrection and blood ; 
under that which I have attempted to support, 
it is held to be extinguishable also, but by gra- 
dual legislation, which operating on its future 
increase, shall qualify and limit it according to 
the demands of public safety. The slave— 
considered as a person multiplying more 
rapidly than his owner, and soon destined 
to outstrip him in number—is a dangerous 
property, and if the “ salus populi,”’ the “ su- 
preme law of public safety,”’ be correctly un- 
stood as comprehending a power to provide 
against a danger to the public security from 
an anticipated occurrence, equally with a 
power to preserve that security when the oc- 
curence foreseen has actually transpired—and 
this understanding of it is unquestionably the 
true one—then is slavery as properly the sub- 
ject of present regulation as of future force, 
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and may be restrained in its future increase in 
just consistency with an admitted and funda- 
mental principle in every government. 

After this argument it may be unnecessary 
to say, that there is in my judgment nothing 
wrong in the post nati or after-born principle 
which has been presented on this subject, by 
the gentleman (Mr. Randolph) from Albe- 
marie. I decline, however, expressing any 
opinion, none being called for, as to the terms 
or manner in which he proposes to carry that 
principle into effect. 


(To be continued.) 


Grandeur of Astronomical Discoveries. 
BY WILLIAM WIRT. 


It was a pleasant evening in the month of May, 
and my sweet child, my Rosalie and I, had sauntered 
up to the castle’s top to enjoy the breeze that played 
around it, and to admire the unclouded firmament 
that glowed and sparkled with unusual lustre from 
pole to pole, The atmosphere was in its purest and 
finest state of vision; the milky way was distinctly 
developed throughout its whole extent; every planet 
and every star above the horizon, however near and 
brilliant, or distant and faint, lent its lambent light 
or twinkling ray, to give variety and beauty to the 
hemisphere: while the round bright moon (so dis- 
tinctly defined were the lines of her figure, and so 
clearly visible even the rotundity of ber jsorm,) 
seemed to hang off from the azure vault, suspended | 
in midway air; or stooping forward from the firma- 
ment her fair and radiant face, as if to court and re- 
turn our gaze. 

We amused ourselves for some time, in observing} 
through a telescope the planet Jupiter, sailing in si-| 
lent majesty with his squadron of satellites along the) 
vast ocean of space between us and the fixed stars ;) 
and admired the felicity of that design, by which 
those distant bodies had been parcelled out and ar- 
ranged into constellations, so as to have served ~ 
only for beacons to the ancient navigator, but as it 
were for land marks to astronomers of this day; ena-| 
bling them, though in different countries, to indicate | 
to each other with ease the place and motion of these 
planets, comets and magnificent meteors which inha- | 
bit, revolve, and play in the intermediate space. 

We recalled and dwelt with delight on the rise) 
and progress of the science of astronomy; on that! 
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ing the paths prescribed to them; and these worlds| that conscience is uttering her remonstrance at the 
peopled with myriads of intelligent beings. very moment when the language of profaneness is 
One would think that this conception, thus extend-| upon his lips, | say to myself,“ poor young man! lit- 
ed, would be bold enough to satisfy the whole enter-| tle do you know what disgrace and wretchedness you 
prise of human imagination. But what an accession| are treasuring up for yourself.” I regard him as hav- 
of glory and magnificence does Dr. Herschel super-|ing set his face like a flint towards perdition; and I 
add, when, instead of supposing all those suns fixed, | read on his character, in dark and ominous letters, 
and the motion confined to their respective planets, |“ The glory has departed.” —Sprague’s Lectures. 
— loosens those multitudinous suns themselves from | 
their stations, sets them all into motion with their . +EyF — "© 
splendid retinue of planets and satellites, and ima- RAPID FLIGHT OF INSECTS. ; 
gines them, thus attended, to perform a stupendous| In passing along the Manchester and Liver- 
revolution, system above system, around some grand-! pool railway, at a speed of about twenty-four 


er unknown centre somewhere in the boundless abyss | miles an hour, ascertained by a stop-watch, I 
of space !—and when, carrying on the process, you | . 


suppose that centre itself not stationary, but also | Observed — of hos smaller humble-bees, l 
counterpoised by other masses in the immensity of | think the Apis sudinterrupta, flying for a con- 
space with which, attended by their accumulated | siderable distance, and keeping pace with the 
trains of \train, apparently without the slightest effort; 

“ Planets, suns, and adamantine spheres lin fact, the little traveller was going at a rate 


Wheeling unshaken through the void immense,” |far more rapid than ours, for its accompani- 
wr , acd > 7as in a straight line 
it maintains harmonious concert, surrounding in its | ment — not in a straight line » but in that 
vast career, some other centre still more remote and| Well known Zigzag mode of flight, observable 
stupendous, which, in its turn—“ You overwhelm! when these insects are hovering from flower 


me,” cried Rosalie, as I was labouring to pursue the|to flower in search of food. Several house 
immense concatenation;—* my mind is bewildered | 


and lost in the effort to follow you, and finds no| Hlue-bottle ant ae oe = 1 oo 
point on which to rest its weary wing.” “ Yet there | visiters: our rapid motion seemed to rave no 
is a point, my dear Rosalie—the throne of the Most| manner of effect upon them, for, when it suit- 
High. Imagine that the ultimate centre, to which | ed their purpose, they darted onward for a few 


this vast and inconceivably magnificent apparatus is| feet or yards, or balanced themselves steadily 
attached, and around which it is continually revolv- 7 f 


: y giv ough i inst? 

ing. Oh! what a spectacle for the cherubim and se- wn ey ge pore, ae _ wu recens- 
raphim, and the spirits of the just made perfect, who | Whenever their efforts relaxed, or they thought 
dwell on the right hand of that throne, if, as may be, | It expedient to part company, they were far 


and probably is the case, their eyes are permitted to| away in our rear. I should observe, more- 
pierce through the whole, and take in at one glance, , 


all its order, beauty, sublimity, and glory, and theis|°t lie eo ae _ “ re cane ee oe 
ears to distinguish that celestial harmony, unheard ee ee ee ee oe ee 

by us, in which those vast globes, as they roll in their |Strength, that [ occasionally had some difficul- 

orbits, continually hymn their Creator's praise.” iy in keeping my hat on. Under all circum- 

onan stances, therefore, of the wind’s opposition 

and their irregular motion, I consider that the 

PROPANE SWEARING. locomotive power of these insects could not 


The extinction of the moral sense is usually very | he well less than from thirty to forty miles an 
gradual, and the progress of its decline is often mark- } j 


ed with great accuracy by the conduct. Every one | hour. Compared with the beautifully a 
knows that conscience is originally one of the most | €d muscular powers of these minute beings in 
active and powerful of all the inhabitants of the hu-| the creation, how insignificant are those which 
man heart, and that she will never yield up her autho-| science, with all its advantages, has hitherto 
rity till she has sustained a severe struggle. There is | : 





series of oe discoveries — aia |ly marked, than in the progress of a young man, who| 
ages, which display, in so strong a light, the force | has had a pious education, towards a habit of profane- | 
and reach of the human mind; and on those bold} pecs. Though he has been accustomed, occasionally, 


conjectures and sublime reveries, which seem to} ty hear the language of cursing from others, the im-| 
tower even to the confines of divinity, and denote| ; 


: . oe ibeen able to accomplish by mechanical 
nothing, perhaps, in which this conflict is more clear- | 


means ! | ol 
Journal of the Royal Institution, Great Britain. 


To the editor of “ The Friend’’ for insertion, 


the high destiny to which mortals tend: that thought, | 
for instance, which is said to have been first started 
by Pythagoras, and which modern astronomers ap-| 
prove; that the stars which we call fixed, although 
they appear to us to be nothing more than large 
spangles of various sizes glittering on the same con- 
cave surface, are, nevertheless, bodies as large as our 
sun, shining, like him, with original, and noi retlect- 
ed light, placed at incalculable distances asunder, 
and each star the solar centre of a system of planets, 


pressions of his childhood are too strong to allow him| jf he thinks fit. 


immediately to copy it. At length, in an evil hour, 
he summons resolution enough to make an awful ex- 
periment of uttering an oath; but his faltering 
tongue and blushing cheek proclaim that there is a 
commotion, and a remonstrance within. Conscience 
rouses up all her energies, and thunders out a rebuke 
which almost puts him into the attitude of conster- 


A Sunscriser. 
AN EXTRACT. 

Oh, the precious care that attends the mind in 
which Christian charity is become habitual. Charity, 
saith the Apostle, “ hopeth all things”. It divulges 
not the faults of others, because, in its unbounded 
hope, it desires their remova! without exposure ; for 


nation. Perhaps his early resolutions to reverence the | the mind in which it dwells, ascribes its own preser- 
name and authority of God, come thronging upon his } vation, and the cleansing of its former sins, to the 
remembrance; or, perhaps, the instructions of other | unbounded love of God in Christ Jesus, and it prays 


which revolve around it, as the planets belonging to| days, enforced by parental affection, rise up before 
our system do around the sun; that this is not only| him; or, it may be, that the image of a departed pa- 
the case with all the stars which our eyes discern in| rent, who had trained him up in the way he should | 
the firmament, or which the telescope has brought} so, haunts his busy and agitated mind, and re- 
within the sphere of our vision, but, according to! proaches him with filial ingratitude. He resolves 
the modern improvements of this thought, that there) that the dreadful privilege of taking the name of God 
are probably other stars whose light has not yet) in vain, has been purchased at too great an expense ; 
reached us, although light moves with velocity a) and that he will not venture to repeat an experiment 
million times greater than that of a cannon ball; that} that has been so fruitful in remorse and agony. But, | 
those luminous appearances which we observe in the} presently, he is heard to drop another oath, and ano-| 
firmament, like flakes of thin, white cloud, are win-| ther, and in each successive instance, the conflict 
dows, as it were, which open to other firmaments,' with conscience becomes less severe, till at length | 
far, far beyond the ken of human eye, or the power|the faithful reprover is silenced, and he blasphemes 
of optical instruments, lighted up, like ours, with, his Maker's name without remorse, and almost with- 
hosts of stars or suns; that this scheme gocs on out his own observation. 

through infinite space, which is filled with thousands) When I see an ingenuous youth taking the first} 





that all may partake of the same benefit. How op- 
posite that disposition which delights to report evil, 
and accuse. Shun it, dear friends, as the poison of 
asps. Even the sacred writings emphatically deno- 
minate the grand adversary of mankind, by the 
name of the accuser of the brethren. * Follow, there- 
fore peace with all men. and holiness, without which 
no man shall see the Lord, looking diligently lest 
any man fail of the grace of God, lest any root of 
bitterness spring up and trouble you, and thereby 
many be defiled.” 7 

Friends, seek peace and pursue it. Ye are called 
to love ; oh that the smallest germ of enmity might 
be eradicated from our enclosure ; and verily there ts 
a soil in which it cannot live, but naturally withers 
and dies. This soil is Christian humility, a state 


upon thousands of those suns, attended by ten thou-| steps in this path of death; when I see his counte- |highly becoming and indispensable for a being who 
sand times ten thousand worlds, all in rapid motion,| nance change, and hear his voice falter, and the em-| depends continually on the favour of his Lord; a 
yet calm, regular, and harmonious, invariably keep-| barrassment and awkwardness of his manner tell me state in which, of all others, he can most acceptably 
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approach his presence; and a state which naturally 


conducts frail man to love and compassion, for the | 
companions of his frailty and poverty, yet his fellow | 


partakers of the offered riches of the Gospel. 
Friends, remember that to be “ made perfect in 

love” is a high state of Christian excellence, and not 

attainable but by the sacrifice of selfish passion. No 


degree of resentment can consist with this state. | 


Some persons are apt to profess that they can forgive | 


those who they suppose have injured them, when such | 


are brought to know and acknowledge their fault; 
but that is little else than a disguised pride secking 
for superiority. The love which Christ commanded 
to his church goes further than that, “ This is my 
commandment, that you love one another as [ have 
loved you.” And how did the Lord love the world? 
Let the apostle answer—*“ God commended his love 
toward us in that while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.” And, Friends, mark and remember his 
gracious dying words, when praying for his very per- 
secutors, he said, “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” And shall we expect access 
for our feeble prayers at the throne of grace if we 
harbour any ill will to our fellow travellers towards 
immortality? Let us hear again the Saviour of men, 
“and when you stand praying, forgive if ye have 
aught against any.” He doth not allow time for 
seeing the injuring person, become submissive, but 
standing forgive. “ If ye do not forgive, neither will 
your Father which is in Heaven forgive your tres- 
passes.” , the excellence of Christian love and the 
temper of forgiving; it is the indispensable requisite, 
in,that spiritual worship to which we as a people 
more peculiarly bear testimony, yea is it not the very 
balm of life and passport to Heaven? 


For ** 
OBITUARY. 


Died lately at the “Shelter for Coloured 
Orphans” in this city, Stephen Ricks, aged 
eight years: having passed more than one-half 
of his short life in that institution. Soon af- 
ter he was admitted there, it was discovered 
that he possessed an unusual capacity to re- 
ceive instruction: his advancement in spell- 
ing, reading, and reciting, was easy and ra- 
pid ; and his attention being particularly at- 
tracted to the study of geography, he became 
so well acquainted with the map of this coun- 
try, that he would answer without hesitation, 

almost any question relating to its divisional 
Jines, or the situation of principal places. 
It was one of his amusements to draw from 
memory the map of the United States, or 
those of the several states; and not then ha- 
ving been taught to write, he printed with 
his pen the names of mountains, rivers, and 
chief towns; which he accomplished with so 
much neatness and ingenuity, that some of 
these performances are now highly valued by 
those who knew the author, as mementos of 
the rare talents of this intelligent boy of co- 
lour. On observing his classmates to be de- 
ficient in their exercises, he would reprove 
them for want of application or stability. 
Once being asked how he did to learn so 
much more than his task? he said, he 
thought it over in the night—and again, “| 
do not go to sleep as soon I go to bed; I lie 
and think.” He seldom inclined to mingle 
with other children at play, or wished to 
leave the school room during the hours of 
recess: to remain in retirement with pen and 
book at command, appeared to, be his de- 
light; 
friendship for his schoolmates, by presenting 
each with a piece, of moral tendency, copied 
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bits continued with him to the last. 
tervals, when a little relieved, he would re- 
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and several times he manifested his|« 


or composed respectively for them, but find- 
ing his tokens of good will undervalued, lost 
‘or destroyed, he remarked, it was not worth 
while to give the children any more, for they 
would not keep them. He often selected 
pieces to insert in his little album, and some- 
times introduced his own composition; these 
‘he mostly entered in-the manner already de- 
'scribed, although he had begun to write with 
tolerable success, before his expanding abili- 
ties were repressed by disease, which termi- 
nated in consumption. His industrious ha- 


At in- 


sort to his favourite employments, and even 
on the day preceding his death, he attempted 
to use the pen; but failing through debility, 
he assumed a countenance of distress, and in 
a pathetic tone, thus uttered his disappoint- 
ment, “* I make mistakes!” 

Medical skill was faithfully applied, but in 
vain; and the anguish of a lingering illness 
was soothed by the unremitting kindness of 
the matron and her daughter, who, having 
had the satisfaction, while their pupil was in 
health, of cherishing his amiable dispositions, 
and of encouraging his propensity to learn- 
ing, now freely bestowed upon their suffering 
patient the most affectionate care and at- 
tention. 

In manner he was mild, sedate, and reflec- 
tive; in practice, generous to his equals; uni- 
formly obedient to his superiors; and grate- 
ful to all for favours received. 

Such qualifications, combined in a subject 
so young, could not fail to engage the com- 
passionate regard of the superintending asso- 
ciation; to endear him to the family in which 
the hand of benevolence had placed him, and 
to attract the notice of strangers who had an 
opportunity of witnessing his peculiar cha- 
racter. Consequently, a liberal portion of 
approbation and of praise was lavished upon 
him; all this he received without betraying 
either vanity or self-conceit, as if conscious 
it was a duty incumbent to do his best, and 
he frequently brought into voluntary applica- 
tion, this short but comprehensive sentence, 
“ | will try to be a good boy.” 

The example and influence of such an in- 
mate was perceived throughout the house- 
hold. Withal he discovered a tender sus- 
ceptibility of feeling, which, according to the 
usual scale of estimation, was far beyond his 
years. He once expressed a wish to his in- 
dulgent teacher, to obtain a little volume en- 
titled “ Daily Piety,” which she bought for 
him. Upon receiving the book, he immedi- 
ately presented it to the matron of the insti- 
tution; she, acknowledging the favour, pro- 
posed to read and to return the book; to this 
he answered, ‘** No, I want thee to have it.” 
On another occasion, he applied for two 
cakes; his teacher inquired whether one 
would not be enough; he replied, “ I want 
two;” his request being granted, he gave one 
of the cakes to the youngest member of the 
family, saying, “I love Mary Ann;” then 
handing the other to an older girl, added, 
And Margaret waits on me.” As his 
weakness increased, he indicated an anxious 
concern lest his nurse should suffer from ex- 
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posure in attending upon him. But the ten- 
der sensibilities of his heart had been most 
conspicuously called forth on the decease of 
a younger brother, to whom he was strongly 
attached; not like the short-lived grief of 
childhood, which may be, and often is, wept 
into forgetfulness j—on the contrary, his sor- 
row was serious and lasting. Toward the 
close of life he occasionally rehearsed pious 
sentiments, and repeated passages of scrip- 
ture as they occurred in recollection, and the 
following appropriate effusion escaped him 
at a moment when he appeared to be in a 
thoughtful frame of mind, “There is but a 
step between me and death.” 

This memorial of a child of humble birth, 
is submitted for publication, by the “ Asso- 
ciation for the care of Coloured Orphans,” 
under the consoling persuasion, that the de- 
ceased was of the happy number of the in- 
nocent, to whom the blessed Redeemer al- 
luded when he testified, “ Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

Philadelphia, 6th of 4th mo. 1832. 


For “ The Friend,” 
Tike Causes produce like Effects. 

The general characteristics and results of 
the various separations from the Society of 
Friends have been very similar, though the 
pretexts and immediate causes may have dif- 
fered. Perot declined taking off the hat in 
time of prayer. Story and Wilkinson resisted 
the institution of discipline, and being weary 
of persecution, endeavoured to induce Friends 
to hold their meetings in private. George 
Keith objecting to the manner in which the 
discipline was administered, drew up some new 
regulations which he presented to the yearly 
meeting of ministers, but not being adopted, 
he took offence and vented his chagrin in 
severe reflections against them and their 
preaching. He had previously held some 
notions not owned by the Society, which like 
modern separatists he may have mostly con- 
cealed, until his restless and ambitious spirit 
urged him to attack the substantial members 
who stood in the way of his elevation to un- 
controlled influence. 

Perot’s followers were soon recovered from 
their delusion or scattered; he received a 
post under the government, wore a sword and 
exacted oaths, which fully proved, if proof was 
needed, that he had lost his Quakerism. 

Respecting Story and Wilkinson, Gough 
says, “* who having appeared as ministers, and 
not keeping in the humility becoming their 
stations, but thinking of themselves more 
highly than they ought to think, began to con- 
sider themselves as elders worthy of pre-emi- 
nence, and to look for greater deference, than 
the most sensible part of their brethren thought 
it right to pay them ; who rather warned them 
of the danger they appeared to be in of losing 
themselves by indulging an aspiring mind. 
Such admonitions were very ungrateful and 
mortifying to their pride, and perceiving there- 
by that they were not in the honourable esti- 
mation with their friends of sound judgment, 
which they affected, they let in a disgust and 
grudging against them; and to strengthen 
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themselves, endeavoured to gain adherents| disturb the meeting of worship, coming in! in this blessed unity, we have had a sweet 
rom amongst the looser and weaker members| under a very ill timed pretence of demanding) time together at this season, which may be 
of the Society, by soothing doctrines to the\ justice against the ministers and strangers—| truly called a feast of charity. 
favourers of libertinism, vilifying the religious; Friends took no notice of him, but continued! with the se paratists is much over here, only 
care of Friends to preserve them i in en orderly’ their meeting unmoved by his railing accu-| our lamentations over some of the most 
and Christian conversation and practice, as) sations, and as they felt their minds properly’ simple of them for whose return we wait, 
imposition on their gospel liberty; and by wily| influenced, bore their testimonies to the truth,| since they have ceased to give us disturbance 
insinuations to the more simple and honest, as| and continued them over all opposition. No-!as forme rly. They are at great variance 
if the body of Friends were apostatized from) thing perhaps aggravates passion more than amongst themselves, biting and devouring one 
their original principles, and instead of refer-| the observation, that it makes no impression. | another, and surely the Lord is letting fall 
ring them for direction to the light in them-| Exasperated at the neglect of his calumnies,| showers of confusion upon them.” “ We 
sslees, were now drawing them off therefrom to| he continued his railing, even while some of|are sensible, dear F riends, of your exercise 
the doctrines of men. By such means drawing | the Friends were preaching; and when he; with that malicious instrument, G. Keith, the 
a party into ‘their own sentiments and views,| found he could not attain his end to put the, weight of which we bore here for some time, 
they caused a rent and division in the quar-| meeting in disorder or confuse the preachers,| and therefore can the more sensibly sym- 


terly meeting of Westmoreland to which they, he departed i in wrath, with a menace that he) | pathise with you, 
belonged.” 





Our exercise 


and you by your pre- 
| Ww ould publish or expose them to the world ; a) lsent exercise with us. But glory to God, 


In their thirst for power, in their envy and) menace which could make little impression on ' though the rage of him and his adherents be 
bitterness towards the elders and pillars of the| them, as they had already experienced w hat! great, yet their time is short, and they are 
church, their breach of order, of peace and|his strenuous efforts in this line could effect,| falling apace; and that power before which 
harmony, and in their disregard of the reputa-| particularly the preceding evening, when the) they have begun to fall, shall accomplish 
tion of the Society manifested by publicly de-|town being full of people, he had gathered a 
faming the principal members, all the separa- tumultuous company in the streets, whom he} Although many of Keith’s followers retain- 
tists from the beginning to the present time) entertained with an harangue, conceived in jed their enmity against Friends, yet others 
essentially agree. Most or all of them held | those invective and injurious terms, which were|among them, perceiving there was no just 
separate meetings, and in some instances had| now become too customary with him and his) cause for the separation, and feeling the want 
possession of the houses belonging to Friends. | party.”’ of peace, returned to the Society, and ac- 
They professed to be Friends, and probably} Originating in an ambitious thirst for su-| knowledged their error to their respective 
where they could not obtain the houses, con-| periority, and relying upon personal influence| monthly meetings. One of them says, “I 
sidered, as the Hicksites do, that the me etings to carry them through every violation of rule|am not ‘able to express in words the sorrow 
were not completely divided, as their preachers| and order, it was not to be rationally supposed | and trouble I had night and day, whilst I fre- 
thrust themselves into the galleries, and claim- \that associations of such persons could long | quented their meetings and heard them speak 
ed the right to address the congregation. | hold together, without showing their natural |evil of Friends, for that was most of their 
Richard Davies states an instance: “I had my| | tendency to confusion and decay. Accordingly | practice when their meetings were over, as 
several exercises this year, (1682,) in London,| they soon disagreed, and being on a sandy|well as at many other times. But I now 
both from false brethren and otherwise. Once| | foundation, the commotions arising amongst praise the Lord for his mercie s, who hath let 
I was at the Bull and Mouth meeting, and! themselves shattered their edifice to pieces,|me sce the outgoings of my own mind, and 
there were in the gallery several troublesome} not a vestige of which is now to be found. | the evil of their ways, and hath, in a mea- 
people, and none of our ministering brethren} After stating that Story and Wilkinson’ s| sure, given me strength to come out from 
in true unity with us but G. W hite head and|schism was in the north, and afterwards|amongst them, and to bear my testimony 
W. Gibson. The gallery being pretty full,|‘‘ appeared in London, where likewise mal- | against that spirit, both in myself and others, 
one of them seemed to strive to keep mejcontents were not wanting, who not being] which leadeth into such evil, as is too fre- 
out, and our friends, G. W. and W. G. per-| strictly conscientious, would rather live with-| quent among them; and I am very sorry and 
ceiving it, made way for me to come up| out any restraint,” Sewell proceeds, “ but) sore grieved that I should be so foolish as to 
to them. Ancther of them had been speaking| how specious soever the pretence of these | join with them against Friends in setting my 
long in the meeting, and had made many) separatists was, and whatever endeavours were | hand to their pretended Yearly Meeting pa- 
weary of him. I was under great concern in| made, yet they were not able to continue and|per. I was troubled for it often before I left 
my spirit forthe honour and exaltation of the| subsist firmly ; but at length they decayed and|them. They often desired me to give them 
name of the Lord and his truth, and the ease| vanished as snow in the fields ; for the best' a reason why I left them. I might give them 
of many that were under weights and burdens; | among them came in time to see that they had\ many; but in short, I had no true peace with 
yet for quietness’ sake, I silently bore the| been deceived ; : and the less honest grew worse; | them, I often tried for life, I could not feel it 
weight and exercise that was upon me, till he| for among themse lves they were not free from| amongst them, but instead thereof sorrow and 
had done. Then my mouth was opened in} division.” A similar fate atttended the follow-| anguish of soul.” 
the name and power of God—I was made to! ers of Keith. Having abused their real friends | Many of the present se paratists, "Ww ould they 
detect the false doctrine which one of them) and treated with contempt their counsel] and! hone stly confess, could make shales acknow- 
had declared.’ their labours to convince them of error, it| | ledgments, and it would be their true inte- 

Sometimes their preachers collected rude| was no marvel when the novelty and zest of alrest to do so. The modern secession is more 
people and others about them in the streets, or| revolution had ceased, they should turn upon | extensive than any preceding it; and I appre- 
attracted crowds to Friends’ meetings, where|one another the weapons they had wielded|hend not a few of them, in consequence, in- 
they created much disturbance, and vilified} against Friends, and exhibit even in a higher| dulge the hope they will eventually succeed; 
those who were sound in faith and practice.| degree, that vindictive spirit which they had they persuade themselves, such numbers can- 
A few cases related by Gough, show the rest. | long cherished. In the epistle addressed | not be mistaken, and that the difficulties now 
lessness invariably produc ed by the separating | in 1697, to the London yearly meeting, that} pressing upon them will, in a little time, be 
spirit, while they exemplify the importance of|of Burlington says: “ Dear Friends, our! surmounted. 
religious weight, which it has always been the| yearly meeting at this time has been mucb| led. 
concern of Friends to maintain in their as-| larger than ever, notwithstanding the back- 


a| what is yet behind concerning them.” 














uo 
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In this they are greatly mis- 
The foundation on which they began 


semblies. Comparing them with the scenes| sliding and apostacy of divers with George 
at Cherry-street, it also proves that the HHicks-| Ke ith, and the vain endeavours used by them, 
ites have very much lost that mark of true Qua-| in their restless state, to trouble and divide 
kerism. “At the yearly meeting at Burlington, | us, w hich the more they attempt, the more 
this year, 1694, (he says,) “George Hutchin-|the Lord unites us to his glory and our 
son, with some others of the party, attempted to| comfort, and their rexation and torment, and 


to build, as with their predecessors, is rotten, 
and cannot possibly sustain them. Do they 
not see that nothing will satisfy the spirit by 
which they were actuated in seceding from 
Friends? Cloak it under what garb they may, 
it is a libertine spirit, that will submit to no 
control, and more especially from those who 
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Set it afloat, and use some of their present| 
disturbers us instruments to promote their un- 
righteous designs. Perhaps no man was ever 
more deceived than John Comly, when he 
imagined he had a revelation to separate one | The decision of the suit pending in the 
part of the society from another, or from those | court of chancery in New Jersey between 
he denominates orthodox, for the purpose of} Decow and Shotwell of the Hicksite party, and 
forming a body more strictly consonant with | Joseph Hendrickson, on the part of Friends, 
pure Quakerism. It was a great kindness to) js deferred until the term of the court to be 
Friends that he did carry many of them off,! held in 7th month next. 

and without passing through a furnace of af- 

fliction, by which they are purged from the} [n the ship Silas Richards, which sailed 
sin of unbelief, it would be very undesirable} from N. Y., on First day, 8th inst. for Liver- 
to have them reunited to the society. But ex-| pool—embarked Charles Osborn, of Indiana, 
ist as an orderly body they cannot, if we may|/qa much esteemed minister of the Society of 
judge from their own showing as far as it has | Friends, on a visit in gospel love to Friends 
gone. ‘Their disunity increases, and their) jin England, &c. 

bitterness manifested towards one another, | 

even at this early period, has become very in-| TAKE NOTICE, ‘ 
tense. The two parties into which they are! «rhat the office for the sale of the Bibles, 
divided, treat each other with a disrespect} — 1 for th ca f th 

and contumely more pointed, if possible, than | Guy SRE Soe Cae Weneneten: 5 She ConewEe 


than | op aT te paced 
they ventured to bestow upon Friends. Each} eae eee "ae canine aie re 
° ’ 


maintains a periodical paper, the last seces-| ( The Friend,” both under charge of Wil- 


sion only resorting to the press against their),. 4 

pe y hile. oe __| liam Salter, Agent;—are removed to the new 
antagonists, while the others, fearful of ex- aie > 

malin (heir diséoedent condition. anely phr- building, recently erected for the accommo- 
posing é » 2PP'Y POY" | dation of the Bible Association, in North 


, . . 
rce when it can be conveniently used} — 
sical fo = . : y Fourth street, a few doors from Arch street, 
to maintain their ground. Ss. : 
south room, second story. Entrance on 
Fourth street. 


— 


HYMN TO THE NORTH STAR. 
The sad and solemn night 
Has yet her multitude of cheerful fires ; 
The glorious host of light 
Walk the dark hemisphere till she retires : 


The third annual meeting of the “ Bible 
Association of Friends in America,” will be 
All through her silent watches, gliding slow, held on Second day a the 16th instant, 
Her constellations come, and climb the heavens, and | &t half past seven 0 clock, at the committee 

go. |Toom, in Mulberry street. 
Dante B. Smirn, Secretary. 
Day, too, hath many a star a , 
To grace his gorgeous reign, as bright as they : 4th Mo. 10th, 1832. 
Through the blue fields afar, | 
Unseen, they follow in his flaming way : 


Many a bright lingerer, as the eve grows dim, 
Tells what a radiant troop arose and set with him. 


{ We have had the opportunity of inspecting 
,the two books referred to in the subjoined 
‘notice. The first, or third volume of Ell- 
'wood’s History being well known, it may be 
sufficient to observe, that it isaclosely print- 
Thou keep’st thy old unmoving station yet, ed volume, exceeding four hundred pages, 
Nor join’st the dances of that glittering train, and at a price not unreasonable. The other, 
Nor dipp’st thy virgin orb in the blue western main. ja neat pocket edition, besides memoirs of 
| John Roberts, contains several valuable ar- 
|ticles in prose and verse, together forming 


And thou dost see them rise, 
Star of the pole ! and thou dost see them set, 
Alone, in thy cold skies, 


There, at morn’s rosy birth, 
Thou lookest meekly through the kindling air, 
And eve, that round the earth 
Chases the day, beholds thee watching there ; 
There noontide finds thee, and the hour that calls 
The shapes of polar flame to scale heaven’s azure} 
walls. 


| people of both sexes. 


The publication of Thomas Ellwood’s Sacred His- 
tory of the New Testament, as announced in “ The 
| Friend,” some few months since, by Daniel Coolidge, 
|of New York, is now completed, and the books are 
deposited for Friends, at the same rate as of the pub- 

lisher, with Nathan Kite, of this city (Philadelphia), 
Towns blaze—the smoke of battle blots thesun— | or Enoch Breed, Providence, Rhode Island, and Isaac 
The night-storm on a thousand hills is loud— Bassett & Son, Lyun, Mass. at one dollar single, and 
And the strong wind of day doth mingle sea and cloud. twenty per cent off to those who take ten copies or 
| more. 
| This volume forms a complete work of itself; 
being the History entire of the Gospel Dispensation, 
or the will of God to man, revealed by his Son Jesus 
Christ; and when this volume is disposed of, the 
other two, it is contemplated, will follow, containing 
the History of the Old Testament. 
The reader of this volume, who reads understand- 
ingly, must be struck with the dissimilarity of senti- 
|ment of this ancient approved author in our So- 
| ciety, when compared with the sentiments of those 
who have gone out from us, but who still assume our 


Alike beneath thine eye, 
The deeds of darkness and of light are done ; 
High towards the star-lit sky 


On thy unaltering blaze 
The half-wrecked mariner, his compass lost, 
Fixes his steady gaze, 
And steers, undoubting, to the friendly coast ; 
And they who stray in perilous wastes, by night, 
Are glad when thou dost shine to guide their footsteps 
right. 


And, therefore, bards of old, 
Sages, and hermits of the solemn wood, 
Did in thy beams behold 
A beauteous type of that unchanging good, 
That bright eternal beacon, by whose ray | name. 
The voyager of time should shape his heedful way. | 
Bryant. 


| 





|a cheap and suitable present for our young} _ 


| 


i 


Persecutions of the People called Quakers, in the 
sixteenth century, exemplified in the Memoirs of 
John Roberts. To which are added several Epistles, 
Essays, &c. By William Penn, Charles Marshall, 
Wm. Mott, Thomas Shillitoe and others.” Price 34 
cents. 

The above books are also to be had of Samuel 
Wood & Sons, Mahlon Day, and at the store of E 
Coggeshall, (near Friends’ meeting-house, Henry 
street,) New York. 


A friend from England capable of giving instrue- 
tion in the usual branches of education, including the 
elements of mathematics, and of the Greek and La- 
tin languages, wishes to obtain a situation as teacher 
in a private family or a school. 


Wanted—an apprentice to the tanning and curry- 
ing business. 
An apprentice to the apothecary business, 


The treasurer of ‘The Tract Association of 
Friends for the printing, &c. of Tracts on moral and 
religious subjects,” acknowledges the receipt of ten 
dollars from “ A Friend to Religious Tracts,” and 
will attend to having the suggestion contained in the 
communication considered by the executive branch of 
the association. 


We have before us a little volume recent- 
ly printed by Nathan Kite, of this city, and 
for sale at his book store in Fourth street, a 
few doors above Arch, entitled, “ An Inqui- 
ry into the Nature, Symptoms, and Effects of 
Religious Declension, with the Means of Re- 
covery. By Andrew Fuller.” Froma cursory 
inspection of the book, we are induced to re- 
commend it as a very profitable pocket com- 
panion for every class of persons, and the 
price being small, twenty cents, within the 
reach of all. 


A copy of a circular by the Tract Associa- 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia, has been 
sent to us for insertion, the object of which 
is, to encourage the establishment of similar 
associations in different parts of the country, 
auxiliary to this. We are pleased that the 
association has adopted the measure, beliey- 
ing that if successfully followed up, exten- 
sive and highly beneficial results will ensue. 
We regret that the circular came too late for 
the present number, but it shall'have a place 
in our next. 


Diep, near Frankford, on 6th day morning, the 23d 
of the 3d month, 1832, in the 67th year of her a 
Sarah Taylor, wife of Dr. Edward Taylor, superin- 
tendent of Friends’ Asylum. Her remains were re- 
moved from this place on 7th day, to her former resi- 
dence in New Jersey, and on Ist day morning were 
interred in East Branch burying ground, attended by 
a numerous collection of relatives and friends. 

A short but severe illness terminated the earthly 
pilgrimage of this dear and valued friend. She was 
for many years an approved minister of the gospel in 
the Society of Friends, and her exemplary life, and 
fervent labours in the cause of truth, afford her rela- 
tives and friends the consoling belief, that through 
the merits of her Redeemer she has obtained a crown 
of glory, that fadeth not away. 

Her character exemplified in a striking manner 
the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit; and that 
tender sympathy for the afflicted, which is the pro- 
duct of Christian benevolence, influencing « mind of 
more than ordinary sensibility. She was an affec- 
tionate wife and parent, a faithful and kind friend, 
and in all the relations of life evinced, that to be a 


Also, just published, and to be had at the same} devoted follower of her Lord and master was the 
| depository, * Some Account of the Sufferings and| primary concern of her mind. 





